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THE HOUSE OF COMMONS LOBBY. 


By a Lospyist. 


Tae Lobby of the House of Commons to-day is 
a very different place from what it was, say, ten 
years since, or even less than that. At the 
present time the Inner Lobby—or Members’ 
Lobby, as it is sometimes called, in order to 
distinguish it from the Central Hall—is reserved 
for members of the two Houses of Parliament 
and ex-members of the Commons. In addition to 
these there are a certain number of persons who 
may perhaps be called without offence profes- 
sional politicians, They include the chief organ- | 
isers and wire-pullers of the various political | 
parties ; journalists representing the chief London | 
and provincial papers and the Press Agencies ; | 
a few Parliamentary agents and others interested | 
in the promotion of Private Bills; and the Pri-| 
vate Secretaries of Ministers and ex-Ministers of | 
the Crown, though not those of private members | 
of Parliament. The names of these selected few | 
are placed upon the lobby list which the Ser- 
geant-at-arms controls, and which he can, and 
does, revise from time to time as may be thought 
fit. 

But before the scare, or, as some prefer to call 
it, the alleged scare, that followed the dynamite | 
outrages at Westminster and elsewhere in the 
last decade, the entrée to the Members’ Lobby of 
the House of Commons was by no means a 
special or an exceptional privilege. Even to 
this day, indeed, when the exclusion of all 
‘strangers, and persons having ‘no right there,’ 
is carried out almost to the point of fastidiousness 
by the officials, who certainly do not shrink from 
their duties in this matter—even to this day intel- 
ligent people may be found who will tell that they 
have a perfect right to enter the lobby because 
they were in the habit of doing so a few years 
since without any special license or order from 
Mr Sergeant-at-arms or Mr Speaker.’ The ex- 
editor of a daily journal recently told me that 
he meant to go down to Lobbyland one day and 
look up some of his old friends in the House. I 


a 


assured him that to carry out such a project suc- 
cessfully he would have to procure an order from 
a member to see the precincts of the House. A 
ticket for the Speaker’s Gallery, or for one of 
the choice seats ‘under the Gallery, would carry 
him through the lobby; but he would not be 
suffered to stand or walk about there for more 
than a minute or two. But my friend scoffed 
lightly at the idea of going to all this trouble for 
nothing. A few years ago, he declared, he was 
wont to come and go as he desired whilst the 
House was sitting. Lobby lists and lobby privi- 
leges he declined to believe in. Nobody used to 
stop him then ; nobody was at all likely to stop 
him now. And yet I feel sure that that incredu- 
lous one has as good a chance of ‘lobbying’ under 
such conditions as he has of walking into the 
House itself, past Mr Jarratt, Mr Jennings, and 
past, in short, every watchful official, taking Mr 
Speaker’s chair and putting the question on the 
night of a great party debate. Why, to win the 
narrow way leading from the Central Hall to the 
Members’ Lobby, he would have to exert a strength 
at least equal to that of Sandow or Samson. 
Half-a-dozen stalwart constables and other officials 
would be on his track ina moment. He would 
be seized and ignominiously lugged back over the 
magic line. Even were he, by much guile and 
by deep-laid plots, to find his way through the 
swing-door of the lobby, his presence would be 
instantly noticed, and he would be chivied off 
in a trice. 

The precise reason for this rigid exclusion of 
strangers from the Members’ Lobby may not at 
first sight appear quite clear or quite reasonable ; 
for people are, it may be argued, admitted to the 
Central Hall and elsewhere within the precincts 
of the House. After a very mild examination, 
they have merely to declare that they have come 
to look after a member, and to show that their 
bag—if they happen to have one—contains harm- 
less matter. The dynamite scare, despite the 
alleged Walsall revival, can scarcely be said to 
exist at the present time; and even if it did, the 
accredited and recognised private secretaries of 
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members of Parliament would scarcely be ex- 
cluded as possible members of a physical force 
brotherhood. But then, on the other hand, it 
may be admitted that the line must be drawn 
somewhere. If the public at the present time 
were to be nite indiscriminately, the un- 
fortunate member of Parliament would—especi- 
ally if he represented a metropolitan constituency 
—be pestered out of his wits by clients on every 
conceivable errand and mission. There would be 
scarcely standing-room in the small Members’ 
Lobby. The Sergeant-at-arms is therefore strongly 
backed up by the whole House in the strict 
manner in which he keeps the lobby clear of 
‘ strangers.’ 

What, it may be asked by those who are com- 
paratively unversed in the arts of gr politics, 
and who never can make out how ‘things get 
into the newspapers ’—what is the precise use and 
object of this lobby which it is such a privilege 
for anybody save a member to enter? Well, the 
lobby has various uses and usages. It can still 
boast a neat little bar—a bar where good sound 
liquor is to be obtained at a moderate charge, 
together with various nutritious edibles, such as 
hard-boiled eggs, sandwiches, and light confec- 
tions. At this bar, it is but fair to say, there 
has never been much drinking or ‘standing’ of 
drinks. Occasionally a wearied legislator would 
in the intervals of debate, or after letting off a 
speech, rush out thither, bolt a few morsels of 
food and dash off a glass of dry sherry or a 
small brandy-and-soda. Mr Balfour himself was 
in past sessions a familiar figure almost every day 
at the bar. The Chief Secretary would glide out of 
the chamber after the storm and stress of question- 


time, and restore the inner man with a glass of 
wine and a biscuit or a cup of the beverage ‘that 


cheers but not inebriates.’ In these, his biscuit 
and sherry moments he had a kind word and a 
welcome recognition for those of his colleagues 
who might desire a few moments’ chat with him. 
It is related, indeed, that the bar was in special 
requisition during the debates upon the ill-starred 
Publican: Compensation Clauses in Mr Goschen’s 
Bill of 1890. The weather was sultry at that 
period, it may be recollected, and the discussion 
often quite fiery. But we are going to change all 
this. The lobby bar, with its alcoholic liquors, 
its rice puddings—those puddings are said to be 
particularly good—and its light confectionery, is 
to be swept away. Local Option in the Com- 
mons will relegate it to a more secluded spot 
within the walls of Westminster. 

The House of Commons lobby is a kind of 
recreation ground where members of Parliament 
may take a little mild exercise. The air here is 
perhaps purer and fresher in hot summer days 
than in the chamber itself, and there is room to 
stretch the limbs and take a small ‘constitu- 
tional.’ The party whips, notably Sir Herbert 
Maxwell, may be seen on most days when an 
important division is impending walking up and 
down the tesselated pavement ; and one or two 
well-known members, such as Sir Henry Fletcher 
and Mr Broadhurst, clearly affect the lobby for 
purposes of health and gentle exercise. The 
terrace is more adapted for the latter purpose ; 
but lately it has become somewhat unpopular, 
owing to the supposed prevalence of the dreaded 
influenza microbe on the river side of the House ! 


'Then the lobby appears to possess a kind of 
pacifying and softening influence. Partisang 
who in the chamber itself seem to be on the 
most strained terms, and who often hurl defiance 
at one another across the narrow space which 
separates the two hostile armies, meet in the 
lobby and enter into amicable conversation. It 
is here that the ‘black Tory’ meets the ‘New 
Radical,’ and as likely as not accosts him with 
a friendly smile. Men seem glad to lay aside 
the garment of partisanship for a few minutes in 
the lobby and the tea and smoking rooms of the 
Lower House. See! there is Mr Labouchere con- 
versing with Sir John Gorst. Both are chatty 
and affable. Mr Tim Healy has just come up 
and joined them ; and presently Mr Walter Long, 
like Sir John a member of the Government, 
comes up and joins the trio for a few moments, 
Yet in the House, likely enough, the Liberal or 
the Nationalist member has just been fiercely 
attacking the Ministry; whilst it is almost 
certain that the member for Northampton will 
in his next platform speech describe the action 
of Her Majesty’s Government as detestable. 
Party politics is clearly a game, and not an over- 
serious one either ! 

The lobby, needless to say, is the land of 
much light Parliamentary gossip. What course 
the Ministry or the leaders of the Opposition are 
going to take with regard to such and such a Bill, 
Motion, or Committee, is here discussed, and 
criticised by the private member with great zest. 
The lines of the Chancellor’s next Budget are 
foreshadowed by the political prophets ; and the 
latest rumour about a ‘Cave’ or revolt finds 
currency here if anywhere. <A certain amount of 
this gossip is well founded ; though the greater 
part is commonly described by Ministers (who do 
not love their programmes and policies to be 
forestalled) as ‘ ttally unfounded,’ or ‘quite inae- 
curate, or ‘entirely misleading.” Few Ministers 
or members of the Government, with the excep- 
tion of the whips, who are of course there in 
order to prevent members slipping away from 
divisions, are habitués of the Beas They 
occasionally pass through it, looking quite bowed 
down and oppressed with national cares and 
responsibilities, always walking very fast, and 
usually having an armful of blue-books and 
Parliamentary papers. Occasionally they are 
called out thither to consult with one of their 
supporters from the Upper Chamber ; and more 
frequently you may see them hurrying to and 
fro between the chamber and the little room 
sacred to the chief whip. But there is little 
opportunity of button-holing a Cabinet Minister 
in the lobby and drawing him into an explana- 
tion of the Ministerial policy. Nor do the ex- 
ministers affect the lobby greatly. The writer 
can only recollect having seen Mr Gladstone 
lobbying on one occasion during the present 
Parliament. Earl Spencer may be seen here 
occasionally ; Sir William Harcourt a little more 
frequently ; and from time to time Mr John 
Morley, git George Trevelyan, and Mr Bryce. 
Of Ministers, the figure of the Premier is the 
least familiar of all in the territory of the House 
of Commons. a he has seen enough of 
it in past times. The stalwart forms of Mr 
Whitbread, Sir William Barttelot, and Sir Charles 
Miiner—all well above six feet in height—are 
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familiar here, as is the remarkable figure of Sir | 
Richard Temple, whom Punch so loves to por- 
tray. The blind member for Ossory, led about 
by his little son, is rarely absent for a week 

ther. He now remains, since the deaths of | 
Mr Fawcett, once Postmaster-general, and Mr 
Robertson, the late member for Brighton, the 
single sightless legislator in the Lower House. 

few hours in lobbyland, when some important | 
party question is expected to ‘come on’ in the | 
course of the day, will give, indeed, a good idea 
of the personal side of the House of Commons. 
It has inspired the pen of many a journalist ; for 
the lobby of the Commons is sometimes far more 
interesting, and far fuller of life and animation, | 
as well as of members, than the House moe 
with its fast-emptying benches, its bored and 
drowsy occupants, and its halt and hesitating | 
speakers. 

In conclusion. The Members’ Lobby is seen | 
pe eceeninge in the earlier hours of the Parlia- 
mentary day, especially at about half-past four | 
or five o'clock, immediately after Ministers have | 

ne through the ordeal of question-time. The | 

t question on the list disposed of, a goodly | 
crow 


! 


of members come trooping out of the| 
House for a short breathing-space, and the buzz | 
of many voices sounds in the ear. But it is seen | 
at its very best at the conclusion of some great 
party contest; or when a pre-eminent debater, | 
such as Mr Gladstone, Mr Chamberlain, or Mr 
Balfour, having resumed his seat after a rattling 
speech, one of the regular brigade of ‘bores’ 
vainly strives to obtain a hearing from a satiated 
and fast-emptying House. 


THE IVORY GATE* 
By WALTER BESANT. 
CHAPTER XI.—A MYSTERIOUS DISCOVERY. 


TE safe disposed of, there remained a cupboard, 
two tables full of drawers, twenty or thirty tin 
boxes. Checkley examined every one of these 


teceptacles. In vain. There was not anywhere 
any trace of the certificates, 

‘Yet,’ said Mr Dering, ‘they must be some- 
where. We have been hunting all the morning, 
and we have not found them. They are not in 
this room. Yet they must be somewhere. Cer- 
tificates and such things don’t fly away. They 
are of no use to any one.  cople don’t steal 
certificates. I must have done something with 
them,’ 

‘Did you take them home with you?” 

‘Why should I do that? I have no safe or 
strong-room at home.’ 

‘Did you send them to the Bank for greater 
safety? To be sure, they would be no more safe 
there than here.’ 

‘Go and ask. See the manager. Ask him if 
he holds any certificates of mine.’ 

The clerk turned to obey. 


‘No. Mr Dering stopped him. ‘What’s the 


* Copyright 1892 in the United States of America by | 
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good? If he held the things, there would have 
been dividends. Yet what can I do?’ For the 
first time in his life the lawyer felt the emotion 
that he had often observed in clients at times 
of real disaster. He felt as if there was nothing 
certain : not even Property : as if the Law itself, 
actually the Law—was of no use. His brain 
reeled: the ground was slipping under his feet, 
and he was falling forward through the table, 
and the floor and the foundation—forward and 
down—down—down. ‘What can I do?’ he 
repeated. ‘Checkley, go. See the manager. 
There may be something to find out. I can't 
think properly. Go.’ 

When the clerk left him, he laid his head upon 
his hands and tried to put things quite clearly 
before himself. ‘Where can the certificates be?’ 
he asked himself, repeating this question twenty 
times. He was quite conscious that if he had been 
consulted on such a point by a client, he would 
have replied with the greatest readiness, suggest- 
ing the one really practical thing to do. For 
himself he could advise nothing. ‘Where can 
the certificates be? Nobody steals corporation 
stock and gas companies’ shares. They are no 
good if you do steal them. They can’t be sold 
without the authority of the owner: he has got 
to sign transfer papers: if they were stolen, the 
dividends would go on being paid to the owner 
just the same. Besides’ Somewhere about 
this point he bethought him of the Bank book. 
If the stoek had been sold, the money would 
appear to his credit. He snatched the book and 
looked at it. No; there was no entry which 
could possibly represent the sale of stock. He 
knew what every entry meant, and when the 
amount was paid in: his memory was perfectly 
clear upon this point. 

heckley’s suggestion occurred to him. Had 
he taken the certificates home with him? He 
might have done for some reason which he had 
now forgotten. Yes; that was the one pos- 
sible explanation. He must have done. For a 
moment he breathed again—only for a moment, 
because he immediately reflected that he could 
not possibly do such a thing as take those secu- 
rities to a house where he never transacted any 
business at all. Then he returned to his former 
bewilderment and terror, What had become of 
them? Why had he taken them out of the safe’ 
Where had he bestowed them ? 

And why were there no dividends paid to him 
on these stocks? Why? He turned white with 
terror when he realised that if he got no more 
dividends, he could have no more stocks. 

During a long professional career of fifty years, 
Mr Dering had never made a mistake—at least 
he thought so. If he had not always invested 
his money to the greatest profit, he had invested 
it safely. He did not get the interest that some 
City men expect, but he made no losses. He 
looked upon himself, therefore, as a man of great 
sagacity, whereas in such matters he was only 
a man of great prudence. Also, during this lony 
period he was always in the enjoyment of a 
considerable income. Therefore, he had never 
known the least anxiety about money. Yet all 
his life he had been counselling other people in; 
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their anxieties. It was exactly as if a specialist 
in some mortal disease should be himself attacked 
by it. Or it was as if the bo’sun, whose duty 
it is to superintend the flogging, should be 
himself tied up. 

Nothing came to him: no glimmer of light: 
not the least recollection of anything. Then he 
thought desperately, that perhaps if he were to 
imagine how it would be if somebody else, not 
himself at all, were to come to himself and lay 
the story before him as a solicitor, for advice. 
Or how it would be if he himself were to go to 
himself as a solicitor and put the case. 

When Checkley came back, he found his 
master leaning back in his chair, his eyes wide 
open and staring at him as he opened the door— 
yet they saw nothing. Checkley stood under the 

aze of those eyes, which saw him not. ‘Good 

rd!’ he murmured. ‘Is the time come? Is 
he going to die ?’ 

His face was white. He seemed to be listening 
anxiously : his lips were parted. ‘He’s in a fit 
of some kind,’ thought the old ¢lerk. 

He stool watching. He ought, perhaps, to 
have called for assistance. He did not think of 
it. He stood and watched, his face as pale as his 
master’s. Was it the end? If so—we all think 
of ourselves first—what about his berth and 
salary ? 

Suddenly his master’s eyes closed : he dropped 
his head : he heaved a deep sigh : he mba 5 his 
head and opened his eyes. He was restored to 
himself. The fit, whatever it was, had passed. 

‘Checkley,’ he said, ‘I’ve been trying to put 
1 the thing to myself as if some other man—a 
client—was putting his case to me. I began 
very well. The other man came—that is, I 
myself called upon myself. I sat and heard my 
own story. forget, somehow, what the story 
was’—he shook his head impatiently. ‘ Forget — 
forget—I always forget. But I remember that 
it wasn’t the story I wanted him to tell. It was 
another story altogether. He didn’t tell me what 
I wanted to know. That is—what has become of 
the certificates. I’m no nearer than I was. He 
made out that I was actually selling the certifi- 
cates myself.’ 

‘You’re wanderiny a bit, said Checkley, 
anxiously watching him. ‘That’s all. You'll 
be all right presently. You’ve bin shook up a 
bit, with the certificates and the notes and all. 
If I were you, I’d have a glass of something 
stiff’ 

‘No—no; I shall come round presently. Yes 
—that’s it. I’m a good deal upset by this 
business, Somehow, I don’t seem able to think 
clearly about it. Let me see’—he sighed heavily 
—I think you went somewhere—somewhere— 
for me, before—before the other man came.’ 

‘For Lord’s sake, don’t talk about the other 
man. There’s no such person. Yes—I did go 
for you; I went to ask the manager of the Bank 
whether he held any stock for you. 

‘The manager of the Bank. True. Well, and 
does he hold anything ?” 

‘Not a scrap. Never had any.’ 

‘Then Checkley’—Mr Dering dropped his 
hands helplessly —‘ what is to be done ?’ 

‘I don’t know, I’m sure,’ the clerk replied 
with equal helplessness. 
a thing before in all my life. Thirty-eight 


*T never heard of such | 


, thousand pounds! It can’t be. Nobody ever 
heard of such a thing before. Perhaps they are 
about the place somewhere. Let’s have another 
search,’ 

‘No—no. It is useless Why—I have had 
no dividends, The shares were all transferred, 
and nothing has been paid for them. The shares 
have been stolen. Checkley, I can’t think. For 
the first time in my life, I can’t think—I want 
some one to advise me. I must put the case in 
somebody’s hands.’ 

‘There’s your young partner—a chance for him 
to show that he’s worth his pay. Why don't 
you consult him, and then come back to the old 
plan of you and me? We’re knocked a bit silly 
just at first; but the case’ll come to us in the 
long run. You would have a partner—nothing 
would do but a partner. The boy’s in his own 
room now, I suppose, with a crown upon his head 
and the clerks kneelin’ around—as grand as you 
please. Send for him.’ 

Mr Dering nodded. 

The partner, when he arrived a few minutes 
later, found the Chief walking about the room 
/in uncontrollable agitation, On the table lay 
piled the whole contents of the safe. In front of 
| it stood the ancient clerk, trembling and shaking 
—head, hands, knees, and shoulders—following 
the movements of his master with eyes full of 
| anxiety and terror. This strange fit, this forget- 
| fulness, this rambling talk about another man, 
this new restlessness, frightened him. 

‘You are come at last.’ Mr Dering stopped and 


threw himself into his chair, ‘Now, my partner, 
| hear the case and resolve the difficulty for us, 


,if you can.—Tell him, Checkley—or—stay ; no. 
i will tell it myself. Either I have lost my 
reason and my memory, or I have been robbed.’ 

George stood at the table and listened. Some 
thing of the utmost gravity had happened. 
Never before had he seen his Chief in the least 
| degree shaken out of his accustomed frigidity of 
‘calm. Now he was excited ; his eyes were rest- 
less ; he talked fast, he talked badly. He made 
half-a-dozen attempts to begin: he marshalled 
his facts in a slovenly and disorderly manner, 
quite unlike his usual clear arrangement : for 

fty years he had been marshalling facts and 
| drawing up cases, and at his own he broke 
down. 

‘I think I understand the whole,’ said George, 
when his Chief paused and Checkley ceased to 
correct and toadd. ‘You had certificates repre- 
senting investments to the amount of £38,000: 
these are gone, unaccountably gone: no divi- 
dends have been paid for some months, and your 
broker speaks of large transfers.’ 

‘That’s not all,’ said Checkley. ‘Tell him 
about the notes.’ 

‘Yes. The fact may have some bearing upon 
the case. While we were looking for the certifi- 
cates, and in order, I suppose, to complicate 
things and to bewilder me the more, we found 
in the safe the very notes—give me the bundle, 
Checkley—there they are—that were paid over 
the Bank counter to the man who forged my 
name eight years ago.’ 

‘What? ‘The case in which Athelstan Arundel 
was accused ?? 

‘The same. There they are—you hold them 
| in your hand—the very notes! Strange ! on the 
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very day when I am threatened with another | beside the safe, and Mr Dering continued to 
and a worse robbery! Yes—yes; the very | show signs of agitation uncontrollable, sometimes 
notes!—the very notes! This is wonderful. | walking about the room and sometimes sitting at 
Who put them there ?’ his table, sometimes looking into the empty 

‘How can I know?’ shelves of the safe, he began to look through the 

‘Well—but in any case one thing is certain. | copied letters, those, that is, which had gone out 
Athelstan’s name is cleared at last. You will of Mr Dering’s office. He searched for six 
tell his mother that.’ | months, working backwards. 

‘Not at all,’ said Checkley. ‘Why shouldn't | ‘Nothing for six months,’ he said.—‘ Checkley, 
he put ’em in himself? I saw him edging up| give me the letters’ He went through these. 
towards the safe’—— | They were the letters received at the office, all 

‘Saw him edging—stuff and nonsense! His | filed, endorsed, and dated. There was not one 
name is cleared. This will be joyful news to during the letters of six months which he exam- 
his mother and sisters,’ ined which had anything to do with the sales of 

‘Austin, get me back my certificates,’ said Mr stocks and shares. 
Dering ; ‘never mind those notes now. Never| ‘If, he said, ‘you had written to Ellis and 
mind the joyful news. Never mind Athelstan’s Northcote, a copy of your letter would be here 
name ; that can wait. The thought of him and in this book. If they had written to you, these 
the old forgery only bewilders my brain at this | letters would be among these bundles. Very 
junctyre. I cannot act. I cannot think. I feel | well. Since no such letters are here, it is clear 
as if I was blinded and stupefied. Act for me— | that no such letters were written. Therefore, no 
think for me—work for me. Be my solicitor, | sales.’ 

George, as well as my partner.’ ‘Then,’ said Mr Dering, ‘where are my certi- 

‘I will do my best. It is difficult at first to ficates? Where are my dividends?’ 
understand—for what has happened? You can-| ‘That we shall see. At present, we are only 
not find—you have mislaid—certain papers. getting at the facts.’ 

Certain dividends which were due do not appear| Then Mr Ellis, senior partner of Ellis and 
Northcote, arrived, bearing a small packet of 


to have been paid: and your brokers, Ellis and | 

Northcote, have used a phrase in a letter which | aera Everybody knew Mr Ellis, of Ellis and 
you do not understand. Would it not be well! Northcote, one of the most respectable stock- 
He 


to get them here; or shall I go into the City’ 


brokers in London—citizen and Loriner. 


and ask them exactly what they meant and what | 
has been done ?? 

‘If I could remember any transactions with 
them during the last six months. But I cannot, 
except a small purchase of Corporation stock last 
month—a few hundreds! And here are the 

pers belonging to that.’ 

‘Which of the partners do you deal with ? 

‘The old man, Ellis—he’s always acted for me. 
He has been my friend for close on fifty years.’ 


come as soon as possible, and to bring along with 
him all the letters and papers he has.’ 

‘Good, good,’ said Mr Dering, more cheerfully. 
‘That is practical. I ought to have thought of 
that at the very outset. 
The first thing is to arrive at the facts—then we 
can act. If it was another man’s case, I should 
have known what to do. But when it is your 
own—anl to lose the certificates, and when a 
sum of nearly forty thousand pounds is at 
stake—it looks like losing the money itself—and 
the feeling of uncertainty ’ . 

‘All taken together, becomes rather over- 
whelming. Of course [ should like to see the 
letter-book, and we must run through the letters 
tosee if they throw any light upon the business, 
Perhaps the papers themselves may be found 
among them.’ 

The presence of this young man, cheerful, 
decided, taking practical measures at once, 
cheered up the lawyer, and steadied his shat- 
tered nerves. But Checkley the clerk looked on 
gloomily. He replaced the papers in the safe, 
and stood beside it, as if to guard it ; he followed 
the movements of the new partner with watchful, 
sispicious eyes; and he muttered sullenly be- 
tween his teeth. 

First George sent a telegram to the City for 
the broker. Then, while the old clerk still stood 


‘Well, I will send for him, and tell’ him to | 


Now we shall get along. | 


belongs eminently to the class called worthy : an 
old gentleman, carefully dressed, of smooth and 
polished appearance, pleasing manners, and great 
integrity. Nobody could look more truly integer 
valie than Mr Ellis. Nor does his private prac- 
tice belie his reputation and his appearance. His 
chin and lips looked as if they could not possibly 
endure the burden of beard or moustache: his 
sentiments, one observed at a glance, would cer- 
_ tainly be such as one expects from a citizen of his 
respectability. 

‘Here I am, dear sir,’ he said cheerfully— here 
I am, in immediate obedience to your summons. 
I hope that there is nothing wrong ; though your 

request that I would bring with me certain papers 
certainly made me a little apprehensive.’ 
| ‘There is, I fear, a good deal wrong,’ said Mr 
Dering. ‘Sit down, my old friend.—Give Mr 
| Ellis a chair, Checkley.—Austin, you will tell 
him what he wants to know.’ 
| ‘You wrote to Mr Dering yesterday recom- 
mending a certain investment ’—— 

‘I certainly did. A very favourable oppor- 
tunity it is, and a capital thing it will prove. 

‘You mentioned in your letter certain transfers 
and sales which, according to your letter, he had 
recently effected.’ 

‘Certainly.’ 

‘What mo were they ?’ 

Mr Ellis looked at his papers. ‘February last 
| —Sale of various stock, all duly enumerated here, 
' to the value of £6500. March last, sale of various 
| stock, also all duly enumerated, to the value of 

£12,000 odd. April last, sale of stock to the 
| value of £20,000—more or less-—realising’ 
| You note the dates and amounts, Austin? 
| said Mr Dering. 
| ‘Certainly. We will, however, get the dates 
and the amounts more exactly in a moment.— 
| Now, Mr Ellis, of course you received instruc- 
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tions with the papers themselves, Were they in 
writing or by word of mouth ?’ 
‘In writing. By letters written by Mr Dering | 
himself.’ 
‘Have you got these letters with you?’ 


A FADED PALACE, 


THERE are in some suburbs of London neigh: 
bourhoods where one may meet with terraces, 
streets, and squares whose houses bear the palp- 
able symptoms of having fallen from a high estate 
to baser uses. An air of faded gentility hangs 
over all, inducing a feeling of sadness, even though 
the spectator be the least reflective of his kind. 
Such a sentiment is intensified a hundredfold 
when in place of a row of shabby-genteel dwell- 
ings, whose former inhabitants never rose above 
mediocrity, one contemplates a building within 
whose walls history has been made, and great 
ones of the earth have gathered together, given 
over to silence and desolation, if not actual decay. 
Even in busy London many such might be dis- 
covered ; but nowhere probably in England could 
a more striking example be found tlian at that 
elysium of Bank-holiday Cockneyism on the 
banks of ‘Thames’ silver flood’—Hampton Court. 
It is but an hour’s journey from the bustling 
Strand; yet one may pass through its echoing 
saloons with no further company than the smirk- 
ing ‘beauties’ and stolid cavaliers who gaze from 
the canvas of Lely, Holbein, or Zucchero. Sun- 
days, however, must be excepted, for does not 
the youthful son of toil then come with his 
Dulcinea to feast the sight on works of bygone 
art, and, perchance, to snatch the fearful pleasure 
of a moment’s courting in sly corners which 
have listened to the sentiments of be-furbelowed 
courtiers an:l the rustle of fluted fans ! 

These lofty rooms, on whose panelled walls the 
festoons look as fresh as the day they left the 
carver of Gibbons, whose majestic mantel-pieces 
still stand brilliant in their statuary marble, and 
whose old Delft ware and Dutch stove-backs 
recall the monarch who left a ‘glorious, pious, 
and immortal memory’ to the natives of London- 
derry, are full to overflowing with recollections 
of a stately and brilliant past. As one passes 
from the ‘King’s Guardroom’ to the ‘King’s 
Drawing-room’ and the ‘King’s Bedchamber,’ 
and so on through apparently interminable apart- 
ments, there appear before the mind’s eye crowds 
of men much bewigged and belaced; of women in 
satin and diamonds, stately, courteous, and severe, 
trying, as it were, to sink the memory of the 
profligate following of ‘Old Rowley ;’ and the 
miserably bigoted one of Queen Mary’s unhappy 
father in the pleasing decorousness of William of 
Oranze’s court. Poor man! Did he really have 
to sleep in that dreadful bed beneath the ceiling 
resplendent with the ‘sprawling saints’ of Verrio 
and Laguerre? How very uncomfortable must 
have been his slumber in that gigantic structure 
with its lavender brocade and plumes of feathers ! 
It stands now in curious company for so decent 
a liver as the victor of the Boyne. By some 


strange anomaly, they have hung Charles's fair 
ones round the walls, those simpering, attitudin- 


ising frailties, whose portraits make one wonder, | 
not that the court of England was then so wild | 


and base, but rather how it managed to keep 
ever. as decent as it did. 

And Queen Mary, she, too, was doomed to 
repose in a bedstead of almost equally terrifyin 
proportions, which recalls that graceful little 
anecdote of Dutch William’s first introduction to 
his cousin, how the young Prince stood bowin 
to the juvenile lady as she lay in her bed— 
perhaps just such another as this one—to the 
amusement of the parents concealed behind the 
curtain. It is a little gleam of romance shed on 
a life not much associated with aught but stern 
realities. It was to Hampton Court the king was 
riding when his horse made that fatal stumble 
which gave us ‘Good Queen Anne ;’ and he was 
first carried to his apartment there, though insist- 
ing to be removed the same night to Kensington, 
despite the danger—why, one cannot say, unless 
that ceiling was too much for his nerves. 

A great charm of these desolate rooms is the 
odd and unexpected manner in which one comes 
upon stray ornaments or pieces of furniture in all 
sorts of dark and out-of-the-way corners. An 
armoire, a cabinet, or a folding-table, it may be, 
looking as though never disturbed for these two 
hundred years; while in one dark corridor a clock 
—without hands—seems in its monotonous tick- 
ing to be a very echo of the past, and may not 
improbably have been going there through all its 
existence without winding up. 

After all, though, it is the pictures one comes 
to Hampton Court to see. A few there are very 
good, some atrociously bad, and many indifferent. 
There is one portrait of Henry VIII. which is 
perhaps the most interesting of the whole collec- 
tion. The king is seated beneath a canopy whose 
decorations show Holbein in every curve. One 
hand rests on the shoulder of his puny son ; Jane 
Seymour sits stolidly near; while to right and 
left stand Elizabeth and Mary, the latter’s placid 
countenance showing few of those characteristics 
which earned for her as queen so unenviable an 
adjective. Through an opening to the right we 
see Henry’s court fool, Will Somers, with a 
monkey on his back; while to the left the 
mountebank’s spouse completes the septette. It 
is altogether a stilted on stiff production ; but 
what a portrait of the king! One may fairly 
assume it to be an accurate likeness; and if 80, 
what a wretch he must have been. Sensuality 
and cruelty appear to struggle for the mastery 
in this visage, which the German painter has 
left on canvas for us to study and be warned 


by. 

— to this is Elizabeth ‘in a fancy dress, 
from the brush of Zucchero. If the Virgin Queen 
were anything like this angular auburn virago, 
her poets and courtiers must indeed have been, 
to put it in vulgar nineteenth-century English, 
humbugs of the first water. 

Raphael is here, limned by his own hand, a 
icture which acts as a shock to those who have 
imaged the divine painter of Urbino as a hand- 
some man. Of the Carolian ladies, the best known 
and least respected of the painted assembly at 

Hampton Court, one can but fancy that the 
painter has certainly not erred on the side of 
fidelity in his endeavours to please their royal 
patron. They cannot have been so very much 
alike ; though, doubtless, the taste for scanty cloth- 
ing was not peculiar to one. Very different m 
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this respect are those spick-and-span portraits | through the arcades, and gay scarfs fluttered in 
by Lawrence and Romney which fill one room. | what little sunshine could creep to the fountain 


ere is ‘Farmer George’ as a field-marshal on a 
prancing charger ; while his scapegrace son waves 
a sabre with an arm very much out of drawing. 


as though to say: ‘See! I am in my Sunday 


clothes, and the artist has made the most of | out startlingly, the only modern handiwork on 


them.’ But what does this lady here who looks 
so pleasantly at you out of a graceful oval frame ? 
‘Madame de Pompadour, by Greuze.’ This 
delightful bit of painting evokes memories more 
lendid, and yet almost more painful, than is 
the case with any other in the whole gallery, 
unless it be that magnificent full-length of Louis 
Seize which faces his father’s ‘belle amie.’ She 
looks a fitting sample of the careless, graceful 
folly of her time, as she sits at tambour-work in 
a flowered silk gown ; but how this favourite of 
Louis le Bien Aimé came to find a home in this 
solemn prosaic palace is a mystery. Was this 
delightful Greuze a spoil of war, or was it a New- 
ear’s gift to Madame de Walmoden? Certain she 
looks sadly out of place in an apartment where 
perchance Caroline of Anspach played cards on 


that evening when her ill-fated daughter-in-law | themselves being living remembrances of former 
— the most suitable in- 
1 


was dragged off by ‘Fred, who was alive and is 
dead,’ to give birth to a child an hour or two 
afterwards at Kensington. 

Lord Hervey fluttered through these rooms 
and filled them with small-talk ; hither Walpole 
brought the latest politics ; while ‘Son Horace’s’ 
letters were doubtless read and admired by Mary 
Bellenden and her companion maids of honour ; 
and all in these small, uncomfortable apartments, 
where now the dust accumulates and the holiday 
lounger drops crumbs from his sandwiches. Por- 
traits, indeed, of past and gone notables surround 
one: Pale-faced Philip of Spain, by Velasquez ; 
Charies the Unfortunate of England, very regal 
on his charger, yet with a far-away, sorrowful 
expression, as though he partly foresaw that chilly 
morning at Whitehall. 
Who but Van Dyck could have painted it? 
Then there is that equally unfortunate and 
poetical nobleman, the Earl of Surrey, who, if he 
ever appeared before the fair Geraldine in the 
startliny red costume in which the artist has 
depicted him, must have made that lady’s eyes 
blink again. He hangs alone in a gallery whose 
walls are else covered with ‘worm-eaten tap- 
estry.’ 


If the visitor have a taste for ‘fancy | 
he may feast to surfeiting: Voo%ses with re- | 


dundant charms, Diana and the hunted Actzon, 
nymphs, graces (and disgraces), and a whole 
progeny of classical, semi-classical, and pseudo- 
classical beings cover the walls, some languishing 
from the graceful pencil of Correggio, others with 
an amplitude of proportion and ruddiness of 
hue traceable only to the brush and palette of 


Rubens. And so one wanders on through a. 


succession of little chambers, each darker and 
dingier than its predecessor, mere closets, whose 
gloom suits best the canvases hung there, al- 
though a few charming Lancrets are cruelly 
stowed away ‘out of sight’ and probably ‘out 
of mind.’ 

From the windows there is a view of a quad- 
maele so quiet and so deserted that one can 
hardly realise the time when laughter echoed 


,in the centre. 


| grotesque masks which in their whiteness stand 


this old forsaken spot. 


men and women have lived, loved, and suffered. 


The time is so distant, and we know really so 
little of it, whereas that other and newer age 


is to some extent still in touch with our own. 
We can feel with its people and a 
their doings, which is the reason why 


Wolsey’s. 


clock, and we are on Hampton green again. 


| leave the faded palace to those residents who, 
splendour, are 


habitants for such a place. 


A BOYCOTTED BABY. 
IN FIVE CHAPTERS. 
By P. L. McDerwort, Author of ‘Julius Vernon,’ &c. 


CHAP, I.—THE MARRIAGE, 


TWENTY-FIVE years ago Matthew Bulbous had 
forsaken the plough in his native parish and come 
up to London to make his fortune. His educa- 
tion consisted of a good knowledge of the value 
of land, and of little more; but the deficiency 
was supplied by a hard head and a determination 


It is a noble picture. | to make all the money he could at the expense of 


| others ; for he had no capital to start with beyond 
a couple of hundreds which he borrowed to open 
| an office and advertise it. 
|. He made his fortune. When he commenced 
, business as an ‘estate agent, auctioneer, and 
| valuer,’ money was being made in the nation at 
a rate alinost unprecedented, and the ‘new men’ 
wanted country estates to give them position and 
social consequence. Hence there was great buy- 
ing on the side of the rich, and selling on the 
| side of the embarrassed ; and there was corre- 
| spondingly great business on the part of the 
agents. To avail himself of this tide of business 
ee Matthew Bulbous worked hard, and 
iis energy and determination had their reward. 
Then came a turn in the tide, when business 
| grew depressed, and rents could no longer be 
paid as of old, and estates, old and new, came 
crashing into the market. Matthew Bulbous 
,found this state of ruin as profitable as the 
former spell of prosperity. Estates had to be sold, 
| instead of bought ; and before they left his hands, 
Matthew Bulbous wrung from them the last 
guinea he could extract for surveys, valuations, 
| reports, expenses, and commissions ; and many a 
| hapless seller turned pale when Bulbous and 
| Bore’s account was presented to him, with the 
‘amount already deducted from the ‘deposit? 


The circular frescoes which are 
| over the windows have long since faded into one 
| nondescript tint, and modern hands are carving 
Queen Charlotte, too, looks complacently down, | fresh heads on the entablatures of the arches, 


What is left of the Tudor portions of the palace 
is picturesque enough ; yet one regards it more 
as an architectural curiosity than a place where 


reciate 
illiam’s 
Hampton Court is more interesting to us than 


Below the old square tower with its quaint 


| The busy bridge and boat-covered river recall 
us from the hour spent with the past, and we 
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which it is customary for the agent to receive 
from the purchaser. As for the partner Bore, 
Matthew Bulbous had devoured him years ago. 

Matthew was a rich man now, and—in his spare 
hours—a man of great local standing at Black- 
heath—churchwarden, chairman of meetings, 
a tower of eminence in the locality. He kept 
a fine house, had a wife and daughter, and 
a son who resided in chambers in London and 
was reading for the bar. This son was his great 
hope, and in him all his ambition was centred. 
He had been foolish enough once to take a house 
in town for the ‘season,’ with the desire of 
making a position in society. In such a case a 
man is made or marred by his wife. Matthew 
Bulbous did not spare money in this matter. 
But Mrs Bulbous failed. She was not worthy of 
him. She was shy and timid, incapable of rising 
to the position provided for her. Her daughter 
was formed of the same abject material. Mr 
Bulbous thenceforth despised them both, and 
centred all his hopes in his son. Matthew 
Bulbous had a great deal to do with gentlemen in 
the way of business, and was a good judge of one. 
Being uneducated himself, he strenuously held 
that a gentleman was not made by education but 
by ‘blood.’ When his son James left the uni- 
versity, Matthew perceived that he was undoubt- 
edly’ a gentleman as well as a scholar, and the 
fact furnished him with food for a good deal of 
thought. 

‘If I have failed myself, was his frequent 
reflection, ‘through his mother’s incapacity, Jem 
shall make up for it. I will take care that he 
marries blood!’ Which meant that the son 
should not be matrimonially handicapped, as the 
father had been. 


Fortune—which, in the case of such men as 
Matthew Bulbous, means the quick and resolute 
seizure of opportunities—favoured his aspirations. 
Whilst the young man was reading law, his 
father, all unknown to him, was arranging for 
him a matrimonial alliance with the daughter 


and only child of an Earl. To be sure, from 
another point of view, the match might not be 


thought brilliant ; but an Earl’s daughter is not | 


to be had every day. Lord Polonius was a man 
of shady reputation, who found himself obliged 
to bring his burdened patrimony into the market. 
The estate was mortgaged for more than it was 
now worth, and little likely to attract a purchaser. 
After lying on his hands for some time, an idea 
gleamed upon Matthew Bulbous of buying the 
estate himself and giving it to his son. Jem was 
a gentleman and would fit the position. The 
position, too, would give him an added advan- 
tage. Now, in his own line, quite unsuspected 
by Matthew Bulbous, Earl Polonius was quite a 
match for that sharp man of business. He pene- 
trated the man’s ambition, and astutely turned 
it to his own advantage. To the last day of his 
life Matthew Bulbous will never be able to recol- 
lect clearly what it was that first suggested to him 
the idea of starting his son in life as the husband 
of Lady Jessalinda St George, or how it was that 
he and Lord Polonius first understood each other’s 
views on the subject. It was probably due to the 
superiority of the Earl’s genius; but this does 
not matter. Matthew Bulbous bought the estate 


of Kirby St George, and was obliged, under the | 


special circumstances, to give Lord Polonius ten 


| thousand pounds over and above the amount 
of the mortgages. This transaction ratified the 
| agreement between them that, subject to the 
concurrence of the parties, Lady Jessalinda and 
Mr James Bulbous should be married—the latter 
assuming, by the generous condescension of the 
Earl, the family name and arms of St George. 

Matthew Bulbous was a very proud man one 
morning to find on his breakfast table a polite 
note from the Earl asking him to dine at Han- 
over Square to be introduced to Lady Jessalinda, 
This meant that Lady Jessalinda had given her 
consent, which Matthew had quite expected, of 
course, knowing Lady Jessalinda’s age and pros- 

ects. 
”" I’m going—ahem—to dine with Earl Polonius, 
and his daughter, Lady Jessalinda St George, this 
evening,’ he observed to his wife and daughter 
with a bad assumption of nonchalance. 

Mrs Bulbous, a gentle and very sweet-faced 
lady, and her daughter started with a faint ‘Oh! 
and looked at the master in some anxious doubt 
as to what was expected of them in the way 
of reply. 

‘I just mentioned it,’ he said carelessly, 
‘because I shall ask them to dinner here one 
day next week, and I expect you to be pre- 
| pared,’ 
| ‘Shall there be any others, Matt?’ the wife 

timidly asked. 

| ‘No, except Jem. It will be quite a private 
| family affair, You needn’t be nervous about it, 
because But that’s enough for the present,’ 
| He left the room, but soon came back, which 
,showed that the great matter was more in his 
_ mind than he desired them to suppose. 

‘Of course, he remarked, ‘you are not s0 
familiar with the higher ranks as I am—meeting 
them every day in business, and all that—so 
that you must not be fussy or nervous. Put 
on some dignity, and be at your ease, as if 
you were used to it. I’ll bring home a book 
for you both to study up. I won’t have them 
think,’ he added firmly, ‘that we are over- 
whelmed with the honour. I’Il—I’ll have my 
eye _ both of you, remember. Lord Polonius 
and Lady Jessalinda are getting the best of the 
| bargain, as you shall see in good time. That’s 
all,’ he said, turning to go away. ‘Except this, 
Mary: you are not to call me “Matt” when 
they are here—it isn’t the thing. Call me “Mr 
Bulbous,” or—or,’ he added, somewhat doubt- 
| fully, ‘or “Mr Bulbous, my love,” if you like; 
‘and I will do the same. Of course Agnes will 
_not speak unless she is spoken to.’ 

Leaving the two ladies a little pink in the 
|face, he went away to his business. It was 
mysterious to them, but they had to await his 
pleasure to explain what it meant. Bulbous was 
cross and impatient when he came home in the 
evening to dress, because he was conscious of 
being nervous and of betraying it. He had 
never before been an invited guest at a lord’s 
house. He was to be the only guest, too, which, 
to begin with, was not giving him what he con- 
sidered a fair start. Matthew Bulbous_ was 
| thinking less of Lord Polonius and Lady Jessa- 
linda than of the terrible, silent, observant 
| Inenials. 

When he returned at half-past eleven, it was 
_plain to be seen that the dinner had gone off 
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well ; perhaps Matthew Bulbous had discovered 
hitherto unknown powers of rising to the occa- 
sion. He had dropped into a club on his way 
home, and casually mentioned to several men 
he knew that he had been dining with Earl 
Polonius and Lady Jessalinda; he had even 
hinted at more. 
humour when he got home. 


‘Mary,’ he said to his wife, as he flung himself | 


in an easy-chair and stretched out his legs, 
‘did you ever know me to fail in anything 
that I undertook ? 

‘No, Matt,’ was the gentle reply. 

‘I never yet,’ he continued reflectively, ‘got 


my eye on a property that was doomed for. 
the market that I didn’t in the end have the | 
selling of it and all the business the thing | 


was worth—ay, though I waited for years, never 
losing sight of it for a day. That’s the way 
to succeed: be patient, keeping steady on the 
track, and you af run down your game in the 
end. Well, I have succeeded“ again. It’s a big 
thing, but I have succeeded.’ 

‘Iam sure you have, Matt, whatever it is.’ 

‘But you don’t dream what it is. What’s 
the good of being rich if you can’t stand high? 
If it hadn’t been for Well, there ; I won't 
talk about it now,’ he said generously, noticing 
the look of pain in his wife’s face. ‘That 
was a failure; but if you are not capable your- 
self of succeeding, why shouldn’t your children 
rise? Isn’t Agnes there, with a bit of money, 
good enough for any swell in the Guards, I’d 
like to kn.w, if she only had the ability to 
work herself up? But she hasn’t, end we’ll 
have her wanting to marry an attorney or 
something of that sort, one fine day. That’s 
how they treat us.’ 

Mother aud daughter exchanged a glance and 
inwardly trembled ; for they had a dread secret 
between them relating to a curate, which it was 
terrible to think of Mr Bulbous discovering. 

‘What do you suppose, now, is going to 
happen ?’ he said, after a pause. ‘Jem is going 
to marry Lady Jessalinda St George, Earl 
Polonius’s only daughter and—and heiress, he 
thought it as well to add, to round off the 
description. 
now ? 
Mattliew Bulbous had a very large and deep 
mouth, ordinarily concealed underneath a heavy 
moustache. Now, as he lay back enjoying the 
effect of this announcement upon his wife and 
daughter, that feature extended ‘lf in a smile 
which lent a startling expression to his face. 

‘And there’s another thing,’ he continued at 
breakfast next morning, ‘only I don’t want it 
talked about just yet. I never thought of doing 
such a thing before, but I’ll do it now: I'll 
do my part to act up to the new position. 
If I don’t succeed in this thing, he added, with 


a confident smile, ‘it will be the first failure | 


of my life.’ 

‘You could not fail, Matt,’ said the meek wife 
deferentially. 

‘I'll hardly fail. I’m going in for Parliament, 
then; that’s what it is. The member for this 
division is going to be made a judge. I mainly 
helped to carry his election; and it will be 
old if I can’t carry my own. I’ve promised 
Polonius,’ he said familiarly, ‘and he will get 


He was therefore in good | 


|me the official support: of the Party. Jem, of 
, course, goes in for his county the first vacancy.’ 

These matters being above the understanding 
of the ladies, were put out of their thoughts the 
_moment he left the house. The absorbing subject 
|! of Jem’s marriage engrossed them. 

‘Lady—Jessalinda—St George!’ said Agnes 
Bulbous, below her breath. 

Mrs Bulbous said nothing, being engaged with 
her thoughts. Perhaps she would have better 
liked her son to find a wife lower down in rank ; 
perhaps she had a mother’s misgivings as to the 
happiness likely to result from this kind of 
marriage, but of one thing she was certain: her 
son Jem was worthy of a princess, 

Meanwhile Agnes had brought in a large gilt 
book from her father’s room, and was turning 
eagerly over the pages. ‘Here it is, mamma. 
“Claudius Hector D’Erebus Henry Maximilian, 
fourth Earl and Baron”—let me see; oh, yes— 
“married 13th March 1852 the Honourable 
Georgiana Lucia Louise Tremendus (who died 
August 1854), and by her had issue, Lady Jessa- 
linda Hesperia Gwendolen Alice Georgiana”— 
good gracious, mamma!’ Agnes looked pale. 

Leaving the ladies immersed in the interesting 
discovery that Lady Jessalinda had reached the 
mature age of thirty-five, let us follow Mr 
Bulbous to London. 

When a man rises to a higher sphere, he owes 
to it the duty of lopping off all connections which 
are not calculated to adorn that elevated plane. 
One such Matthew Bulbous had in his mind this 
morning to be rid of at once. This was a brother, 
who in several ways had been useful to him in his 
business for a number of years; but who, on his 
usefulness ceasing with the fuller growth of the 
house, had taken to dissipation on an allowance 
made to him for that purpose. Joseph Bulbous 
proved of tough vitality; but Matthew would 
not now have him about London any longer. 

Matthew found this brother in a lodging in 
Chelsea, sitting over a fire after a late break- 
fast. 


‘IT don’t think this life is doing well with you, 


‘What do you think of that, | 


Joe, he said, sitting down and looking curiously 
| at the dissipated face of his brother. ‘You asked 
me, once, to send you to Canada. Perhaps I 
| ought to have done so—I hardly know,’ 

The colour rose for an instant to the other’s 
forehead, and faded again. ‘If you had sent me 
then,’ he replied, without looking up, ‘it might 
have been different. I don’t think it matters now. 
I am hardly fit to make a new start; though, if it 
comes to that,’ he added bitterly, ‘I have never 
made one.’ 

‘No, you never have. It wasn’t in you, Joe.’ 

‘Wasn’t in me?’ answered Joe, with a flash. 
‘Have I ever had the chance? If you had left 
me at home on the farm, I might have done well 
‘enough. But you wanted me for your own 
purposes ; and after making use of me all those 
| years, and allowing me no chance of doing any- 
thing for myself, you say—it wasn’t in me! No 
one knows better’ than you, Matt, whether I’ve 
ever had a chance or not. It didn’t suit your 
interests to let me find one; and like a fool, I did 
your work, until you used up the best part of my 
ifa? 


ec. 
‘Well, I am going to give you a chance now,’ 
replied Matthew, not in the least moved. ‘You 
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are of no use to yourself or anybody else in 
England. I will send you to one of the colonies.’ 

‘It is not from any interest in me that you 

ropose doing so,’ said the other, who knew his 

rother well. ‘Suppose I refuse to go?’ 

‘Then you may starve. I daresay they would 
ee you out of here in a week,’ observed 

fatthew quietly. He knew his power over the 
broken-down man, and so did the latter. 

Joseph Bulbous turned pale, and gave his 
brother a look which indicated more hate than 
fear. He made one or two efforts to speak, but 
evidently the quiet masterful presence of his 
brother was terrible to him. Then he turned 
quickly to a cupboard where there was brandy, 
and with shaking hand swallowed a draught of 
the liquor. 


he saw how beaten the poor creature was, 


should be fit for nothing al 
inside you must have !’ ; 

‘Never mind,’ said Joe, grown calmer. ‘I 
don’t mind saying I am quite ready to go. But 
why? At anyrate, I have never betrayed your 
confidence’ 


unbend a little, contrasting his own splendid 
success with the broken brother’s abject failure. 

‘I am giving Kirby St George to Jem. He is 
going to marry Lady Jessalinda St George, and 
to assume the family name and arms. I am 
going into Parliament myself, and Jem will be 
in the first time there’s a vacancy in his county. 
What will they think of all that, now, down in 
Bullworth ?” 

Bullworth was their native place. Matthew 
smiled widely as he spoke, Joseph ran_ his 
fingers through his thin unbrushed hair and for 
a minute looked dazed. He saw now why 
Matthew wanted to be rid of him. He was an 
undesirable connection. Yet he was naturally a 
cleverer man than his brother, and felt very 
bitterly that he had helped largely—in ways 
Matthew could not follow—to make that fortune, 
of which this was his share. 

Now, as Joseph Bulbous realised the position, 
a gleam of quick intelligence shot from his 
rheumy eyes) Whilst Matthew was gazing at the 
ceiling, full of ambitious thoughts, his brother 
wage. flung a bombshell at his feet which blew 
the strong man in pieces through the roof. 
* Matt,’ he said, ‘Jem is already married !’ 

Matthew Bulbous was blown very high indeed 
—into the very clouds—and it took him a con- 
siderable time to collect himself and return to 
the scene of the explosion. Then it struck him 
that the whole thing must have been merely a 
half-tipsy joke. ‘It was the brandy, I suppose,’ 
he remarked, wiping his forehead, ‘that suggested 
that to you, Joseph. But it wasn’t a very nice 
trick, Don't do it again. I’ll let it pass for 
once ; but you know I’m not a man to appreciate 
practical jokes,’ 

Joseph Bulbous knew of old how easy it was 
to frighten the tyrant of the family, though it 
was a dangerous thing todo. But at present he 
was on strong ground. James Bulbous was 


married—had been six months married—as the 
father would have learned had he deemed it 
necessary to consult the son regarding the new 
matrimonial arrangement. 

His face darkened. He rose and reached his 
brother with a stride, and grasping him by the 
collar, jerked him to his feet and shook him 
fiercely. 

‘Hands off!’ cried Joseph Bulbous quickly, 
in a suppressed voice which sounded dangerous, 
Matthew at once dropped his hands by his side, 
‘Go and ask him,’ 

‘Married—Jem married!’ the elder brother 
exclaimed. He paused, for time to realise the 
possibility of so daring an act. He walked to 
the end of the room and back again, and then 
asked, in an ominously collected voice: ‘ Where 


Matthew smiled under his heavy moustache ; | does she live ?’ 


‘They have a small house No; I don't 


‘If I swallowed half of that stuff in the | think 1’ll tell you just at present,’ he answered, 
morning, Joe,’ he observed “gage apes ‘I | attentively regarding the other’s eye. ‘Go and 
day. Joe, what an | see Jem, and let him give you the address, if he 


| likes.’ 


Matthew Bulbous laughed. ‘You ass! do you 
fancy that I would attempt her life?’ 

Whatever he thought, he gave no direct reply 
to this; but after thinking a minute, observed, 


There was no particular reason why Matthew | with a grin: ‘I think you had better, Matt, for 
Bulbous should make known to his brother the your own sake, not seek tosee Mrs Jem, She’s 
great family matter. But it gratified him to | a terror,’ 


‘ A—what ?’ 

‘A terror, Matt,’ was the grave reply, ‘ especially 
when she is under certain influences. She’d 
tear you. Poor Jem; it is always the best 
sort of fellows they catch; but she was (and is 
still) good-looking—there’s no denying that. No, 
no; take my advice, and give Mrs Jem a wide 
berth. 

Matthew Bulbous asked no more information. 
Joseph stood at the window watching the cab 
with a smile of malicious satisfaction as his 
brother drove away. ‘That’s one for you, Matt,’ 
he remarked. ‘I hope it will do you good.’ 

The revelation of his son being married, which 
he did not for a moment doubt, was a tremendous 
blow to Matthew Bulbous. Such defiance of his 
authority he had never thought of as possible. 
He was not a man to look for gratitude ; but in 
return for all he had done for his son, he did 
claim unquestioning submission to his will and 
pleasure in all things. It was his undoubted 
right, he argued; and consequently he had 
looked for his son’s acquiescence in the marriage 
scheme as a matter of course. 

‘Where should he be now,’ said Matthew to 
himself, ‘if it wasn’t for me? Why, at the tail 
of a Bullworth plough !’ 

And to think of a young man who by rights 
ought to be ploughing the fields, defying his 
father by marrying a music-hall actress, and 
thereby frustrating his father’s design of making 
him a country gentleman and the husband of an 
Earl’s daughter—it was too much to bear think- 
ing of. 

et when he reached his son’s chambers he 
looked cool and quiet. There was not a sign of 
disturbance in his large steady eyes. Jem was 
a handsome young man, very like his mother and 
sister, and rose quickly when his father entered 
the room. The latter, however, did not sit down 
or remove his hat. 
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‘I have just heard something that has surprised 
me, he said very quietly. ‘Is ita fact that you 
are married ? 

James Bulbous started, changed colour, and 
dropped his eyes for a moment. Then he looked 
frankly in his father’s face. ‘I ought to have 
told you, father. I am ashamed both before 
Gertrude and you not to have done so, Yes, 
sir; I am married.’ 

Matthew examined the pattern of the carpet 
for a few seconds. ‘Have your mother and sister 
been aware of this? 

‘No, sir.’ 

‘Very well. You have taken your course. 
You have no further claim upon me.’ 

That was all. The young man reddened and 
inclined his head. Matthew Bulbous walked 
from the room, pausing to inspect an engraving 
on the wall, and drove away to his office. 

It was over, as far as the son was concerned. 
But the blow struck Matthew Bulbous harder 
in another quarter. Lord Polonius would have 
to be informed of the downfall of the marriage 
project. His lordship would doubtless be dis- 
appointed ; but Matthew realised with bitterness 
of heart the polite equanimity with which 
Polonius would bear it. He had ten thousand 
pounds of Matthew’s money to console him, and 
the ten thousand maledictions now accompanying 
the money would disturb his lordship very little. 
This was the keenest agony of it; the wily old 
Earl had beaten him. 

Jem was married. The curses, deep and silent, 
breathed by Matthew Bulbous on their wedded 
life, were tempered only by the vindictive satis- 
faction with which he reflected on what the 
woman was. The more reason the son had daily 
to repent of the marriage the greater would be 
the father’s gratification. Matthew knew the 
kind of creature she was—knew the life she 
would lead her husband now that the liberal 
money supplies were cut off. He laughed aloud, 
thinking of it. It was his only comfort. 


A GLIMPSE OF LIFE IN BRITISH 
COLUMBIA. 


So much has been said and written about this 
favoured district on the Pacific coast, that there 
is little fear on hearing its name to-day that any 
one will say, as happened a few years ago: ‘Oh, 
let me see—that is in South Ameviaa, is it not?’ 
Still, I think, unless one has had some personal 
experience of the place, it is difficult to realise 
how much, and yet how little, life in British 
Columbia resembles that in England, As it fell 
to my lot to spend some months on a ranch, many 
of the points of dissimilarity were perhaps made 
more noticeable at first than the likeness between 
this colony and the mother-country. 

My husband and I sailed from Liverpool on 
the 11th of May, and after an easy and comfort- 
able journey of sixteen days’ duration, we arrived 
at our destination, New Westminster, where it was 
necessary to stay a few days before proceeding to 
our own home. Here we found my brother wait- 
ing to meet us, and with him we went at once to 


the lodgings he had taken for us, in a quaint but | 


pretty wooden house, built, as is so much the 
custom in this country, with the dining-room 
opening out of the kitchen, and acting as a sort of 
passage-room—an uncomfortable arrangement in 
many ways, but useful in saving footsteps in a 
= where it is almost impossible to obtain 
omestic help. After a luncheon of Fraser River 
sturgeon, which was fried like veal cutlets, and 
tasted delicious, I was taken to see the beauties 
of the place. New Westminster on that occasion 
looked charming, for all the fruit-trees were 
in full blossom, the sky of a deep intense blue, 
while the snow-clad summits of the Cascade 
Range were reflected in the depths of the Fraser 
River, at this point nearly a mile broad. 

We passed a pleasant afternoon laying in stores, 
and buying some chairs and other necessary pieces 
of furniture ; but were both only too glad to feel 
ourselves sleeping again in beds which were 
stationary, and to know there was no likelihood 
of being disturbed at intervals by requests to show 
our tickets, as had been the case for the last seven 
nights. The remaining few days we spent in seeing 
everything of possible interest in the neighbour- 
hood, including a salmon ‘cannery,’ though just 
then but little work was being done, for the 
great salmon ‘run’ does not come until some 
weeks later, when from each cannery are packed 
up and sent away thousands of tins of fish, to be 
distributed all over the world. During the busy 
season, both Indians and Chinese are in great 
request, the former being principally employed as 
iekammen; and the latter boiling and packing up 
the salmon. 

Having come to the end of all our business, we 
started about seven o'clock one morning on the 
steamer William Irving to make the best of our 
way to our home. The trip up the river was very 
lovely, still the same bright pe atmosphere and 
wonderful freshness in the air which | noticed 
on the first day of our arrival. A great drawback 
to the beauty of the scenery, however, were the 
blackened fir stumps, which stood up in all direc- 
tions, and showed only too plainly the ravages of 
many large forest fires. When we reached Langley, 
a genuine bush settlement, and originally a fort 
of the Hudson Bay traders, Jack (my husband), 
Will, and I set off to see if we could find a 
conveyance to take us up to Alder Grove. After 
more than one unsuccessful attempt, we were told 
it was possible we might get a ‘buggy’ at the 
minister’s, rather farther along the road. So we 
toiled on, almost grilled, for it was tremendously 
hot, and were very fortunate in finding Mrs T 
at home, She welcomed us kindly and _ hospit- 
ably, but, sad to say, did not think their horse a 
safe one for strangers to drive over such a bad 
country. Off the boys started again on another 
search expedition, this time coming back with 
better luck, for a lady from Alder Grove was 
spending the day in re a and would be 
returning almost immediately. She had a tiny 
baby with her, and a man to drive; but if I 
would not mind a seat on a box at the back of 
her ‘buckboard, she would be very pleased. 
Needless to say I was only too glad to accept her 
offer ; and we were soon ready to start. 

No one who has not been over partially cleared 
roads through a Western forest can have any con- 
ception of that drive. Jolt up, jolt down ; now 
the right wheel in mud up to the axle, and 
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now the left going tilt over a stump a foot high. 
Every moment [ thought I should 


nervous he crouched like a camel, and the whole 
Srig? 
rig 


the shafts snap. Mrs 


e thrown off 
my insecure perch, and had no time to look at ' 
what scenery we might be passing through. At 
last, going down a steep hill, the horse grew so | 


was straining over until I expected to see | 


proving to be pancakes of flour, water, and baking 
powder, fried in hot fat. The bachelors, or boys, 
as all unmarried ranchers are called, are many of 
them clever cooks and housekeepers, and often I 
have been able to get hints from them which 
have proved decidedly useful. 

One night we were honoured by a ‘chivaree’ 


R—— began to cry, ‘Oh in our own home, a most doubtful sort of com. 


baby, baby !’ passed the child to me, and got out | pliment paid to newly-married people on their 


instantly, when I handed it to her; and then, in | 


spite of oft-repeated advice about not jumping 
out of a carriage in danger, I took a good spring, 
and alighted safely on the ground with no worse 
damage than yards of torn drapery at my back. 

‘Oh, Mrs Long,’ said Mrs R—— reproachfully, 
‘you would have been all right if you had stayed.’ 

Perhaps so; but the prospect of sitting behind 
a plunging horse with a precipice in front and 
another on the right-hand side hardly seemed to 
me a sensible idea. 

The remaining three miles and a half I did not 
enjoy much more, as we were mainly occupied in 
pulling through the great mudsholes, which are 
often a foot deep and ten feet long, and are 
caused by the uprooting of enormous tree stumps 
and roots when the roads are first constructed. 
Heartily glad was I when we were safely under 
the shelter of Mrs R——’s hospitable roof, and 
could comfort ourselves with the thought that no 
more driving was necessary. 

About nine o’clock the next morning we said 
‘Good-bye’ to our hostess, and then set off across 
a trail to Will’s shanty and real bush-life. The 
trail was such a novel experience, it deserves 
description. As the roads are at present in a 
most unfinished condition and few in number, 
some other communication is necessary between 
the various settlers’ houses ; and for this purpose 
a trail answers admirably. A narrow pathway is 
trodden out in as direct a line as possible, and 
the principal large trees notched with an axe—or 
‘blazed,’ as it is called—so that no confusion may 
arise later on. Often we found it necessary to 
walk along the huge fallen fir and cedar trunks 
which lie stretched on the ground in every direc- 
tion. They are of enormous size, from two to 
three hundred feet in length, and proportionately 
broad. Occasionally, we came to a piece of 
swampy ground, which was made passable by a 
‘corduroy’ bridge, formed of logs laid side by 
side on the damp earth, and fastened together by 
cross-pieces, so that in case of high water the 
bridge can rise or fall like a raft. 

Arrived at Will’s shanty, we found a little house 
built of the native cedar of the country, and 
inside an awful muddle, and chaos reigning, 
owing to his absence of a fortnight in New West- 
minster. He showed me some of his land and 
improvements, and much I sympathised with the 
difficulties to be met with in clearing land of 
this description. At noon I was met with a 
request to prepare dinner as soon as possible ; but 
what to cook and how to cook it, I had not the 
least idea. 

‘Bacon and slap-jacks will do well, said Will ; 
‘and after dinner, I will set some bread.’ 

So, on a cooking stove, which was standing 
exposed to the elements at the back of the 
house, I made my first essay at bush-cookery ; and 
with some assistance and many suggestions, a 
fairly respectable meal was proluced—slap-jacks 


wedding night. At about eleven o'clock, a 
procession of young fellows from the different 
shanties found their way across the trail— 
anything but an easy matter in the dim light— 
and came outside the door, calling out and 
making a great noise. Jack knew what it was 
directly ; and we hastened to let them in and 
give them whatever provisions we had cooked, 
with some hot coffee. And after staying two or 
three hours without making more than half-a- 
dozen spasmodic remarks apiece, ‘they guessed 
they’d better be quittin’? and returned to their 
homes to bed. Another pair were less fortunate 
than ourselves; for, resenting what they con- 
sidered the impertinence of the intruders, they 
kept their door shut until three o’clock, when 
the besieging party broke in, and seating them- 
selves, there and then started to drink some 
whisky they had with them. The natural con- 
sequence was that they were soon in such an 
uproarious condition that they refused to eat 
the buns the poor bride had hurriedly baked, 
declaring them bullets only fit to throw about, 
and suited the action to the word. 

Our house consisted of three good-sized rooms, 
each of which opened out of the other, so that 
we were obliged to use the outer one for a kitchen, 
the middle for a dining-room, and the remaining 
one as a bedroom. Like nearly all the other 
shanties, it was made of undressed native cedar 
planks, taken from the trees by means of a long 
‘fro, and built up by the boys themselves. The 
walls were of course rough and uneven; but, 
covered with pictures and bric-d-brac, looked 
pretty and home-like; though the floor defied 
all efforts to keep it clean by peeling off into 
long splinters whenever a brush was passed over 
it. Scrubbing was absolutely out of the question, 
owing to the porous nature of the wood, which 
absorbed the water almost like a sponge. 

For a fortnight our time was fully occupied in 
‘packing’ our various possessions across the bush. 
As the house was more than a mile from a road, 
it necessitated carrying the contents of twenty- 
three boxes over the trail, anything but an easy or 
pleasant task. Fortunately, however, no mishaps 
occurred, in spite of all the difficulties in the 
way ; and we were able to congratulate ourselves 
on the safe arrival of china and glass with only 
the breakage of a single tumbler after a journey 
of six thousand miles, 

Having settled our various Lares and Penates, 
our next care was to make the house ‘ mosquito- 
proof ;’ and to do this it was necessary to cover 
every hole, crack, and cranny in wall, floor, or 
ceiling by a them over with paper where 
possible, and by filling in the larger gaps with wads 
of rag and paper. This process unfortunately 
took away much from the picturesque effect 
of the interior, but was the only alternative to 
being almost consumed by the horrible little pests, 
which gave us no peace either night or day. 
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They are certainly one of the drawbacks of | sawing them into lengths and piling the fir into 
colonial life, and do not receive sufficient atten- | great heaps, ready for burning, while the cedar 
tion in any pamphlet addressed to ‘intending | was reserved for fence-rails or any other building 
settlers’ which I have yet seen. After all our | purposes. Frequently, during the later summer 
efforts to keep the creatures out, it was certainly | months, weeks would go by with hardly a glimpse 
mortifying, one evening on going into my room, | of the sun, the air being filled with smoke from 
to find them buzzing about quite cheerily and in | the various ranches, which spread in every direc- 


large numbers. I at once set to work to kill as | 
many as I could ; and after a while, as a matter | 
of interest, thought I would count the number 
that had penetrated in such a mysterious manner 
into our stronghold. But after counting two 
hundred and eleven, and finding apparently as | 
many more buzzing about as when I had begun, I | 
went on killing, regardless of numbers, though | 
I could never discover in what way they came. 
We converted the bed into a four-poster, and 
hung it all over with netting, until it resembled 
nothing so much as a monstrous meat-safe, and 
by these means only could we get any rest at 
all. 

Our settlement was twenty-five miles from a 
town, and boasted two stores and a post-office, 
where the letters were posted and received once 
a week. Unless, however, one of the settlers 
killed a sheep or an ox, we had absolutely no 
fresh meat at all, and even butter and eggs 
were difficult to obtain. So we were naturally | 
reduced to living on bacon and tinned meats, 
with whatever our land produced in the way 
of potatoes and vegetables. A more decided 
change from the life one lives in England 
could hardly be imagined, for, naturally, no | 
servants were to be had, as all the families 
lived on their own ranches, and the givls were 
needed at home to help either in the house 
or on the land. So the family wash took 
the place of tennis, and all other spare time 
was filled up with blacking stoves, sweeping, 
dusting, and cooking meals for the boys, all 
of which duties I could have done more easily 
if 1 had but had a little real practical experience 
of housekeeping before leaving England. Under 
these circumstances it will be readily imagined 
that social visits are few and far between, the 
consequent loneliness proving one of the greatest 
trials of my ranching experience. 

As Alder Grove had no church, a service was 
held monthly in a large barn-like building called 
by courtesy the Hall; but whenever it happened 
to be an ‘off-day,’ we had to fill up the time to 
the best of our abilities ; and very tedious in con- 
sequence were many of the Sundays, when the 
heat indoors was almost unbearahts..and the 
mosquitoes too fierce to let one think for a minute 
of sitting down outside. 

Our ranch, like all the others in this district, 
consisted of one hundred and sixty acres of forest- 
land, with a heavy undergrowth of fir-trees and 
balsams, which have sprung up since 1835, when | 
a terrific bush-fire spread its ravages far and wide. | 
Thousands of bare and blackened logs lying in | 
all directions bore witness to the fierceness of the | 
flames ; while they, together with the numbers | 
Which were still standing, added much to the 
difficulty and labour of clearing this part of the 
country and rendering it available for farming | 
purposes. After the smaller green timber had been | 
chopped down and burnt—a comparatively easy | 
matter—these great logs or ‘stubs’ still remained 
to be disposed of, which was generally done by 


tion for many miles. 

Although as a rule we were little troubled with 
seeing wild animals, of which there were many all 
round us, yet it fell to our lot one night to receive 
a visit from a skunk. The little creature, not so 
large as a full-grown rabbit, had discovered a 
small hole in the side of the kitchen wall, and 
with its sharp claws had enlarged it sufficiently 
to make an entrance, after which it set to work 
to test the quality of our stores. Unfortunately, 


| the kitten imagined she could banish the intruder 


as she would do a rat, with the painful result that 
a quantity of the noxious fluid which makes the 
skunk so disagreeable an animal was squirted over 
her, and the whole house rendered ous unin- 


habitable in consequence. But what was to us 


|of far more importance was the fact that the 


barrel of flour standing in the kitchen was so 


tainted that we were obliged to throw it away ; 


while the sugar had also suffered, though in a 
less degree. 


LOVE AT THE ‘SHIP 


THERE had been a fog in the early morning, but 
the sun gathering strength, burst suddenly from 
behind a black and indigo cloud and streaked the 
sea with a copperish hue. Then a lamp on the 
pier flashed like a diamond in a pin, and out 
popped the tops of the buoys. Far down the 
beach were two men and a boat. They were 
stalwart men, and the eldest was busy shaking 
from the meshes of a draw-net entangled tufts of 
maroon and brown seaweed. When all the sea- 
weed was shaken out, the net was piled on a 
barrow and carried to the boat. 

‘Poor draughts, Shelah,’ said the net-shaker, 
looking philosophically into the basket that held 
the fish. 

‘Poor enough, Master Reeks.—Is it home 
now? 

‘Ay, lad, home it is. Get in the boat, Shelah.’ 

The young man jumped into the boat and took 
the oars; the other shoved off, and when he was 
knee-deep in salt water, clambered in after him. 
The oarsman gave a lusty pull or two, and they 
were fairly afloat. Reeks fighted his pipe and 
began meditatively to smoke. The searching 
brown eyes of his companion were fixed upon the 
foreshore of Herringbourne. He was watching 
it over Reeks’ shoulder, as it came out bit by bit 
from the fog. When his gaze altered, it was to 
look at the sea, where, under the direct rays of 
the sun, it had become a huge pot of molten 
silver, overflowing and running towards the 
shore. 

‘Shelah,’ said Reeks, speaking of a sudden, 
‘when are you going to marry my Jen?’ 

There came a little extra colour into Shelah’s 
smooth tanned cheeks, and before he answered he 
shifted one of the oars from the tholes and wetted 
the leather. ‘I don’t know, master,’ he said. 
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‘Ah, said Reeks, with a sigh, ‘I wish her 
mother was alive.’ 

‘Why, old Tom?’ asked Shelah. 

‘Why? To steer her, lad. I’m afeerd my 
hand is a bit too heavy on the tiller for a dainty 
craft like my Jen. She wants a woman at her 
hellum—or a husban’,’ 

‘What makes you say that?’ asked Shelah, 
resting on his oars. 

Tom Reeks deliberately knocked out the ashes 
of his pipe on the gunnel. ‘I'll tell ye, lad, he 
said slowly ; ‘it’s been on my mind a long time, 
an’ now I'll tell ye. I don’t like the comin’s an 
goin’s of that young brewer o’ ourn, Mr Cyril 
Rivington.’ 

Shelah bent his head, and his foot shifted 
uneasily with the stretcher. 

‘Now, in my father’s time an’ in my time the 
old “Ship” might ha’ tumbled about our ears for 
all the brewer cared or troubled. But since this 
here young chap ha’ come from abroad, an’ his 
father ha’ taken him into partnership, things ha’ 
altered. Nigh on every day he’s aridin’ up to 
know if we want anything done. Is the beer all 
right? Are there any repairs needed? An’ all 
that. I shouldn’t care how many times he come, 
Shelah, if it warn’t for Jen. I’m afeerd that his 
fine hoss an’ his velvet coat an’ his leggins an’ 
his watch-chain may dazzle her, lad. I’m pretty 
sartin # ain’t to see me that he come; an’, though 
I’d lay my life on Jenny’s goodness, this young 
chap ha’ got a silvery tongue, an’ there’s no 
tellin’ what he may whisper in her ears. It’s 
precious little company we see at the “Ship,” 
an’ it may make her dissatistied with the life 
she ’s aleadin’,’ 


‘Jen is all right,’ said Shelah firmly. 
‘So she is, my lad; but she’d be a lot better 


married. It would steady a pretty little craft 
like my gal wonderfully. It would give her 
what she wants, Shelah—ballast. An’ so, between 
man an’ man, my lad, I wants to know when you 
are agoin’ to marry her ?’ 

‘I’d marry her to-morrow,’ said Shelah wist- 
fully, ‘if she’d ha’ me, master.’ 

Reeks looked at him steadily for a moment. 
‘Shelah Baxter,’ he said solemnly, ‘you put me 
in mind of that song the Scotch packman was 
singin’ in the “Ship” the tother night. 
on a stule an’ look like a fule with your hold 
jaws newly shaven. You ain’t got the pluck of 
a mouse.’ 

Shelah looked dreamily at the purple-feathered 
arrows and silvery spear-tipped shafts of cloud 
over the sea, but gave no contradiction. 

* Wi’ wimen, I mean,’ pursued Reeks. ‘ There 
ain’t a man in the whole village, Shelah, that 
could put you on your back. But wi’ wimen!’ 
He snorted. ‘Why, man alive, the bolder you are 
wi’ a woman the better she likes ye. See how 
they run arter a soger’s coat! Now I ha’ got a 
bit, an’ you ha’ got a boat of your own, an’ 
what’s to purvent you two a-settlin’ down to- 
gether ?—Pluck up, Shelah, say I; ha’ no more 
shilly-shallyin’,’ 

‘I'll think on it,’ said Shelah slowly. 

‘Do, said Reeks, refilling his pipe. ‘ But to act 
on it would be better,’ 

Shelah’s suspended oars fell splash upon the 
sea, and for a moment the boat seemed to rise up 
and fly bodily over the top of a wave, so hard did 


You sit | 


‘he pull, Then he stopped rowing, and drawing 
the oars towards him through the tholes, he held 
them with one hand, and began to search his 
| duffels with the other. 

‘Master, he said deliberately, ‘can you read 

writin’ ?’ 

‘No,’ said Reeks ; ‘I can’t. Why?’ 

‘Because, if you could, I wanted you to read 
this.’ He held out a sheet of pink note-paper. 
| It was soiled with fish-scales and tobacco dust, but 
even now retained a sweet and subtle perfume. 

Reeks took it gingerly, held it three different 
ways and narrowly scanned it. ‘All I can make 
out, lad,’ he said, ‘is these here.’ 

‘What are they? cried Shelah eagerly. 

‘Kisses !’ said Reeks solemnly--‘ ten on ’em.’ 

‘Kisses !’ repeated Shelah vacantly. In sud- 
den fury he snatched the paper, and doubling it 
in a ball, threw it far over the waves. Then he 
bent steadily to the oars. The fog had swept off 
the land ; and beyond the sugary yellow sands and 
gray sea-stones, stretched the wild desolate denes 
with their furze and marram grass. In a break 
| between the sandhills there rose up, like a kite 
with a white tail, the Waister lookout. Lower 
down, a bending black thread extended across the 
sky and vanished in the sea. It was the lifeboat 
warp. On the beach stood the boat itself. Oppo- 
site the lookout, Shelah rowed ashore. 

‘Now,’ said Reeks, as he jumped out, ‘Ill stow 
away, lad. Go you up to the “Ship.” It’s about 
time you an’ Jen came to an onderstandin’. 
Pluck up, Shelah, an’ remember there’s allus 
ways an’ means 0 winnin’ a woman.’ He 
winked and nodded. 

Shelah drew his feet out of the wet sand, and 
with a sad smile moved up the beach. As he 
strode between the lifeboat and the yawl, his face 
settled into gloom. There was a big sandhill on 
his left ; he turned aside and mounted it, ‘Ten 
nang he groaned, and looked vacantly around 
1im. 

Behind him was Herringbourne ; on his right, 
the German Ocean; on his left, the salt, sand 
marshes and fir-hedged dykes of the Waister Road. 
Below him lay the hammer-shaped village. From 
here he could just see the swinging sign of the 
‘Ship ;’ and with his eyes fixed upon this talis- 
man, he slowly descended the mound and walked 
towards the inn. The ‘Ship’s’ sign could be 
seen long before the inn. The house stood back, 
in the bend of a lane. Within a few paces of the 
sign Shelah halted. He could hear a horse’s hoofs 
—— the ground. He was soon regaled with a 
ittle whistling, then the softly-hummed verse of 
a song. The words came to his ears with aggra- 
vating clearness : 

You ’ve all heard of Lariy O’Toole, 
Of the beautiful town of Drumgoole ; 
He had but one cye 
To ogle ye by; 
Och, aes _ that was a jew’l! 
00. 


He made of the girls, this O’Toole, 


There next sounded some loud laughter, a step 
on the tiled path of the inn, then the singer 
spoke. ‘I drink your health, my charmer,’ he 
said, ‘in the Rivington brew.’ After that he 
=~ lower, but the words reached Shelah’s ears: 
‘You got my note, Jenny, but you never came 
Why was that? 
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suddenly. 

‘Kisses, Jenny,’ finished the horseman. 
I don’t know. I don’t particularly care. 
altogether reckless. 


‘Well 


a lover to ask. When shall it be ?’ 
Jenny was silent. 


e? 


answer. 1t was inaudible. 
in ae 
‘Hush !’ cried Jenny; ‘some one is coming !’ 
to see Mr ee Rivington riding away. 
With his 
old of the inn door. 
heightened and rather unusual bloom. 


sight of Shelah she looked disconcerted. 


him a pint mug. Shelah slid it on one side. 


want to ask you somethin’? 


tion of the colour in her cheeks. ‘Not now, 
Shelah,’ she said nervously; ‘I’m busy just now. 
Wait till father comes in.’ 

‘No, said Shelah ; ‘I can’t wait. 
_ now, I shall never speak. 
ong.’ 

Well then,’ said Jenny, ‘say it quick. What 
is it?? She seated herself with her face to the 
window and her foot nervously tapping the 
sanded floor. 


If I don’t 
I won't stop you 


little ; ‘ we ha’ been sweetheartin’ for a long time, 
and I want to know when we are going to get 
married, Jen ?” 

‘Never,’ she said softly. 

‘Never,’ he repeated huskily. 

‘I should only make you wretched. I want 
you to give me up, to forget me, Shelah,’ 

‘Give you up, Jen! Give you nt lass! Give 
up my life—ask me for that, Jen, but don’t ask 
me to give you up, sweetheart, for I do so love 
you, my dear,’ ~ 

Jenny’s lips quivered, and her eyes began to fill 
with tears, but she still kept her face to the 
window. ‘It would break my heart to marry 
you,’ she said, ‘for I love some one else.’ 

‘You love some one else,’ said Shelah mechani- 


«5 

‘Yes; and he is going to marry me. So you 
see, Shelah, it would be wrong for me to marry 
you. I should be always miserable and wretched, 
and I should make you miserable and wretched 
too ; so please, dear Shelah, let me go, and—and 
forget me.’ She ended with a sob. 

White and still sat Shelah ; then heavily and 
wearily he rose. Jenny uncovered her face for a 
moment. At the sight of his she hid it again. 
‘Forget you, lass, he said, ‘I never can.’ He 
looked at her wistfully, as if he was committing 


b— 


Love is 
And for you, my gipsy, I 
would risk anything.—Now tell me, Jenny, when 
can you meet me alone? It is a small favour for 


‘Jenny,’ said the rider seriously, ‘do you love 
Holding his breath, Shelah waited for the 
‘Come a little closer, Jenny,’ said the horseman 
gaily; ‘kisses on paper are nothing to kisses 
It was Shelah. He rounded the corner in time 
ead bowed, Shelah crossed the thresh- 
He was met inside by 
a pretty brown-cheeked girl, whose face had a 
At the 
His | 
requirements were so well known that they 
needed no inquiry, and presently she set before 
‘Jen, lass,’ he said, ‘I want to speak to you; I 


Jenny started, and there was a sensible diminu- 


‘It’s this,’ said Shelah, and his voice shook a | 


‘I was afraid! And oh, what would father | to heart every little ringlet of her hair. Moved, 
say if he knew that you sent me that note with | poe by the thought of what might have 
those—those’?——- The musical voice ended | be 


en, he leant down and gently pressed his lips 
to her forehead. ‘But if giving you up, lass,’ he 
q a huskily, ‘will make you happy, why, 

en’—there was an agonising ring in his voice— 
‘why, I give you up.’ 

She heard his heavy, slouching steps moving 
towards the door. When she looked round again, 
he was gone. 

All that night it froze hard, and the calm sea 
lay moaning like a dog on its chain. Shelah 
heard it as he stood in the lonely sentry-box of 
the lifeboat lookout. In the morning, the frost- 
bowed blades of the sea-grass had changed the 
denes into a great glistening bed of white coral. 
As usual, Shelah called at the ‘Ship’ for Tom 
Reeks. He had barely entered when he heard a 
horse’s hoofs on the hard road. A horseman 
reined up at the inn, and Shelah drew back into 
the shadow. ‘Shelah!’ It was Jenny who spoke. 
She stood white and trembling on the cellar steps. 
‘ Will—will you take him this ?’ 

Strangely fascinated at being called upon for 
such an act, Shelah took from her the measure of 
| sparkling ale, and, like a man in a dream, carried 
it to the door. With his head down he walked 
up to the rider, A loud ‘Hem!’ caused him to 
start and look up. Instead of the young brewer, 
he was facing the old one. The elder Rivington 
looked at the ale as a doctor might look at his own 
medicine. ‘No, my man,’ he said ; ‘I don’t care 
for anything so early as this, If you’ll have the 
goodness to hold my horse, while I dismount. 
Thank ’ee. Tether him there, will you? I want 
to see the landlord ; is he in ?’ 

Before Shelah could answer, Reeks gave evi- 
dence of his bodily presence by appearing at the 
|doorway. The brewer walked in, followed by 
| Shelah. Rivington, senior, was a pleasant, chatty 
old gentleman, and he soon disclosed the object 
of his visit. A ball was going to be held at 
Herringbourne Town Hall, and he was distribut- 
ing invitations to such of his tenants as chose to 
attend. As he was passing—quite by accident, 
he assured them—he felt he ought not to miss 
the landlord of the ‘Ship. There were the 
tickets, and he hoped that Reeks and his daughter 
would attend, 

‘I forgot to mention,’ he said blandly, as Reeks, 
after expressing his thanks, took them up, ‘that 
this ball is to be held in honour of my son Cyril’s 
marriage. He is to be married this week to the 
daughter of a very old friend of mine—a man of 
Kent,’ 

As he finished, a low sobbing cry startled all 
but Shelah. A beer-warmer had rattled to the 
floor, and Jenny stood vacantly staring into a 
little lake of the spilt liquid at her feet. 

‘Why, what’s the matter, lass?’ said Reeks ; 
‘you look as white as a ghost.’ 

‘Nothing, father, she answered faintly—‘ noth- 
ing ; only the heat of the fire.’ 

‘That is what it was, said old Rivington ; ‘the 
heat of the fire, no doubt. I have experienced 
the same sensation myself.—Well, good-day, 
Reeks; I hope you’ll find it convenient to 
attend.’ 

He nodded pleasantly, untethered his horse 
from the palings, and mounted it. As he rode 


gj away he smiled softly, and patted his horse’s 
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mane. When horse and rider had passed the 
green fir-trees on the road, Shelah Baxter came 
out of the ‘Ship’ and walked aimlessly down to 
his boat. The surf was boiling on the Scroby, 
and great rollers with foaming crests were racing 
in, and tumbling upon the sun-lighted beach. He 
stood awhile absently watching the little salt foun- 
tains which their recoil left bubbling in the sand, 
then mounted the tall hillock to look for Reeks. 
On the top he started, and his tanned cheeks grew 
pale. At the base of the mound by a dwarfed 
clump of furze sat a girl, sobbing violently. It 
was Jenny Reeks. e descended the side she 
was on and gently touched her shoulder. ‘You'll 
catch cold, lass,’ he said sadly, ‘if you set here.’ 

Through her tear-brimmed eyes she looked 
into his face. Not a word of reproach. Only 
in his eyes was the love that had been so 
constant and true. With a little catching of 
her breath, Jenny rose and drew back; then, 
with a convulsive cry, she flung her arms wildly 
round his neck, and there she sobbed till she 
could sob no more. When they went back to the 
‘Ship,’ Reeks met them at the door, Some- 
thing in their attitude made him softly whistle. 
A nearer view of their faces made him chuckle. 
It seemed as if Shelah had taken his advice, and 
plucked up at last! 


AUSTRALIA’S FIRST FLEET. 


THE arrangement whereby Australia has become 
possessed of a navy is the first of its kind 
recorded in history. It is hard to say whether 


commercial keenness or martial ambition is the | 


leading feature of the transaction. Australia, like 
other places, suffers from war scares. Russia and 
China take turn about at playing bogie man, and 
at these times affrighted colonists turn their eyes 
wistfully to the blue Pacific. 
cruisers could pillage the capitals in a day and 
anight. Yet, as scare after scare subsided, there 
was nothing done. A hazy idea of England’s 
protecting presence survived. It was readily 
enough felt that an attack upon Australia would 
be made only when England would be herself at 
war, and that, as a consequence, the amount of 
protection available would be a risky quantity. 
Still, where was a way out? 

To build and maintain a fleet was too expen- 
sive. To go on as a dependent upon the arms 
of England was beneath the dignity of a country 
of large ambitions. Under this latter aspect 
leading colonists were in the habit of conjuring 
up visions of the toilworn, poverty-stricken 

ople of Britain paying taxes to support a 

ritish squadron in Australian waters for the 
—— of the interests of comparatively opu- 
ent cities ; this was the point around which the 
late Sir Alexander Stuart and Mr Dalley con- 
structed Imperialistic theories. They desired 
Australia to pay for the use of the British squad- 
ron. The opposing theory was that Australia 
should obtain on terms a fleet of her own. 

After many years of discussion and some very 
close bargaining, this latter theory has been 
reduced to fact, and a fleet of seven warships are 
now moored in the waters of Port Jackson. 

The terms redound to the credit of the com- 


mercial aptitude of the colonies. The Admiralty 
spent over nine hundred thousand pounds on 
building and equipment. The colonies had 
agreed to pay five per cent. per annum on the 
initial outlay, but set the limit at an estimate of 
seven hundred thousand pounds. As is usual 
with estimates, the actual cost turned out almost 
a third more, so that Australia receives the 
advantage of an extra two hundred thousand 
ounds without having to pay any interest, 
here was a general understanding that the cost 
of manning and maintenance would be borne 
wholly by the colonies. In the signed agreement 
this understanding is reserved. It is there pro- 
vided that in time of emergency or actual war 
the cost of commissioning three of the vessels 
shall be borne by Great Britain. Australia’s 
contribution to the Admiralty will be thirty-five 
thousand pounds a year for ten years, at the end 
of which time the Admiralty may take the 
vessels back. As, at the present rate of scientific 
progrese the ships of war of 1901 will be in all 
ikelihood very different from what they are to- 
day, the provision returning the fleet to the 
Admiralty is cheerfully acquiesced in by the 
colonies. 

Throughout the negotiations, the Admiralty 
showed a disposition to give the colonies every- 
thing they wanted. When monetary matters 
were determined, the naming of the ships came 
up. The Admiralty proposed to call one the 
Pandora. The colonies objected, and at their 


A couple of fast | 


| suggestion she was called the Katoomba. Sini- 
jlarly, the Admiralty-given names of Peloris, 
| Persian, Pheniz, Wizard, and Whiting were 
| changed to Mildura, Wallaroo, Tauranga, Karral- 
atta, and Boomerang. All these are the native 
'names of Australian places, or of articles and 
| implements known to the aboriginals. 

Thus has Australia possessed herself of a 
necessary part of her national outfit. It is the 
first instance on record of a colony and a parent 
country entering upon an alliance in such 
terms. 


BROKEN. 


WILt it ever come back, the old sweet thought, 
That never a whisper of sorrow brought ? 

The old dear love that no cloud could dim ? 
The tender warmth of a fire within ? 

The light from no sun or earth lamp lent ? 

The music born of no instrument ? 

Will it ever come back the dear lost thing ? 
Can nobody patch up this broken string ? 


There are chords once broken no hand can mend; 
Strong chords that snap where they cannot bend. 
We may patch the rent with our heart’s last creed; 
*T will answer no longer our spirits’ need ; 

No longer vibrate as at love’s own touch, 

Love answering love with a swift glad rush 

Of joy, that no fate could spoil or crush. 

Yet a word may break what not death could sever, 
And trust once broken is broken for ever. 

L. Harvey. 
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